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THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF THREE APPROACHES TO 
BEGINNING READING WAS STUDIED. THE THREE APPROACHES WERE (1) 
PITMAN’S INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET APPROACH (ITAA), (2) A 
MODIFIED LANGUAGE ARTS APPROACH WITH TRADITIONAL ORTHOGRAPHY 
(LAA), AND (3) A BASIC READER APPROACH (BRA). TWO 
interrelated problems were also treated in THIS study— (1) 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE iTAA WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE A 
SIMPLE AND MORE RELIABLE ALPHABET FOR CHILDREN AND (2) THE 
IMPORTANCE OF FOCUSING ATTENTION ON CHILDREN’S OWN THOUGHTS 
AND IDEAS TO DEVELOP SELF-CONFIDENCE IN READING. THE STUDY 
WAS conducted in 13 SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN, WITH EACH 
DISTRICT DIVIDED INTO THREE SECTIONS, EACH USING ONE 
APPROACH. THE STUDENTS WERE PRETESTED AND AFTER 140 DAYS OF 
INSTRUCTION WERE POST- TESTED, AND THE TREATMENTS WERE 
COMPARED, interpretation OF THE TEST RESULTS SHOWED THAT NO 
ONE APPROACH WAS CONSISTENTLY SUPERIOR. THERE WERE, HOWEVER, 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT AMONG THE THREE 
APPROACHES— (1) ITAA AND LAA CHILDREN DEVELOPED LARGER 
READING VOCABULARIES AND MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF THEIR 
POTENTIAL OF WORD ANALYSIS, (2) LAA CHILDREN MADE MORE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF THEIR INTELLIGENCE IN PARAGRAPH 
COMPREHENSION, (3) ITAA CHILDREN DEVELOPED A BROADER RANGE OF 
SKILLS FOR RECOGNIZING ISOLATED WORDS* AND (4) LAA AND BRA 
CHILDREN WERE BETTER SPELLERS. THE INVESTIGATOR CONCLUDED 

that, while a final, positive Evaluation of itaa could not be 

DRAWN FROM THIS STUDY, THE EMPHASIS ON STARTING WITH THOUGHTS 
AND IDEAS OF CHILDREN DID PRODUCE EAGER LEARNERS IN THE 
CLASSROOM. (PM) 
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CBAPTER X 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 



PROBLEM 

It is safe to assume that learning to read will never be 
a simple, uncomplicated process for many children* The act of 
perceiving printed symbols accurately together with thinking, feel* 
ing, reacting, relating. Judging and using the ideas suggested by 
arbitrary orthographic devices is far too individually oriented to 
respond to one solution or plan of instruction. Those who have 
taken a firm stand on what should constitute the launching plat- 
form and fuel for propelling a lifetime reading habit into orbit 
must certainly recognise that the evidence to support their posi- 
tions is still meager. There is a continuous need for researchers 
to examine the bits and pieces of the reading process. There is 
also a need for inspired, imaginative, research minded teachers to 
engage in studies of promising instructional practices which might 
be effectively incorporated into their daily classroom programs. 
Essentially,. this project was concerned with the latter. 

The primary purpose of this research was to examine the 
relative effectiveness of three approaches to beginning reading 
instruction. Two of these approaches, one using the initial teach- 
ing alphabet (ITA) , and the other traditional orthography (TO) , were 
designed to incorporate features of a modified language experience 
method of instruction which encouraged equal emphasis upon all com- 
munication skills — speaking, listening, reading and writing — 
and stressed the use of childrens* own experiences and language in 
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the early stages of the reading program. The third approach relied 
upon the materials and directions provided In basic reader programs 
used extensively In jhools throughout the United States. 

Two Interrelated problems were treated In this study. The 
first concerned the use of the ITA. a new medium for reading Instruc- 
tion designed by Sir James Pitman to provide children with a simple 
and more reliable alphabet during their Initial reading experiences. 
Would the use of the new orthography which was more consistent in 
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Its sound-symbol relationship, more logical in Its left to right 
sequence, and less confusing in Its written form provide children 
with a stronger and less baffling start In learning to read? 

The second problem was concerned with the Importance of 
focusing attention on young Peoples's own thoughts. Ideas and per- 
ceptions as well as the encouragement of self«expresslon, oral and 
written, to develop self-confidence In all language usage. Including 
reading. Would a program which placed emphasis upon children's oral 
and written expression provide a fertile source of reading material 
and give young people a sound foundation for development of effective 
reading habits? 

From the descriptions of Instructional pracilcie^^ In pro- 
grams using m In England (12) as well as In Bethlehem, P;?nnsyl- 
vanls (18) , It seemed evident that many IIA teachers employed 
practices which were similar to those used by language experience 
teachers described in the Reading Study Project (5) conducted by 
San Diego County, California. The latter, however, used traditional 
print. It appeared that ITA and TO teasthers in the three studies 
cited placed considerable emphasis upon self '^expresslon. Both 
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groups were delighted with the laterest and enthueiaem as well as 
the skill children demonstrated in creative writing activities 
during the first and second years in school. Comparable stress 
appeared to be placed upon early introduction of basic word attack 
skills as the young people expressed a need for them in writing. 

This contrasted with the delayed reading introduction common to 
basic reading programs. Equal emphasis also appeared to be placed 
upon much independent reading not only of tradebooks but also of 
written compositions of fellow students* The researchers. Downing (12) 
in England and Allen (16) in San Diego, expressed satisfaction with 
the self-confidence and independence the children developed, the 
number of books which were read and progress children made in learn- 
ing to express their own thoughts. 

This study was designed to avoid, in part, the problem of 
comparing an approach using 11A with one using TO developed with 
two different concepts of how children should be taught to read. 

The ?>asic reading approach in TO was included as it was the most 
widely used method for teaching beginners and could well serve as 
a control group. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 



The Language Arts Approach (LAA) was the method of instruc 
tion in which no sharp distinction was made between the reading 
progrisai and other language skills including writing, Reading 
instruction was based on the oral and written expression as well 
as the identified needs of children rather than upon a series of 
books* Boys and girls were led to discover that their oral langu- 
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age reflected their thoughts, experiences and ideas which could 

be written and read* R* Van Allen (1) expressed the principles 

o£ this approach in these terms: 

What I think about, 1 can talk about* 

What 1 can say, I can write* 

What X can write, X can read* 

I can read what 1 write and other people can write for 
me to read* 

For the purposes of this study, the LAA also included 
short intensive daily practice in the recognition of letter names, 
letter sounds, applied iconics and a meaningful vocabulary* Pro- 
visions were incorporated during the latter part of first grade to 
Include opportunities for children to work together with a teacher 
on a story in order to develop a functional residing- thinking plan^ 
The Initial Teaching Alphabet Approach (XTAA) should more 
accurately have read: "An approach to reading instruction using ITA*" 
The new alfdiabet is a medium for cobwinication, not a method* The 
ITAA, used in this study, encouraged the use of language arts prac- 
^tlce^noted above with particular enphasis on the use of the black- 
board to share ideas with other class members* Daily intensive 
drill activities intended to provide sound-symbol associations were 
also included during the first few months of school* Because of an 
anticipated sparcity of XTA reading materials, sets of ITA basic 
readers (The Downing Readers) published in England were employed* 
Transition to TO was anticipated idien it became apparent that the 
student had mastered the simplified code* 

The basic Reader Approach (BRA) was the method of instruc- 
tion which employed a controlled vocabulary and provided teachers 
with a direct, systematic procedure >fcr using a series of basic 
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textbooks and workbooks designed to insure a sequential organization 
and development o£ well defined basic reading skills* For this 
study no one particular series was chosen* However, all o£ the 
series used employed a reading readiness program, and advocated 
a gradual and sequential development o£ word attack skills. 

OBJECTIVES 

The study was designed to test the hypothesis that there 
would be no difference, significant at the *05 level as measured by 
standardized test. In the effectiveness of three methods of teaching 
children to read in grade one* 

It was intended that the study would seek to provide ob- 
jective data to answer the following questions: 

1* Hill there be a significant difference in the 
measurable effectiveness of the three approaches at 
the close of 140 days of instcattion? 

a. Will there be a difference between the measured 
achievement for ITAA and LAA? 

h* Hill there be a difference between the measured 
achievement for ITAA and BBA? 

c* Hill there be a difference between the measured 
achievement for LAA and BRA? 

2* Hill there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment by loys and girls when intelligence scores are held 
constant? 

?i*. Hill there be a difference in the measured ac"'ieve- 
ment of children whose birthdays were between January 
and June and those born between July and December? 

4* Hill there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment of children with high, average and low intelligence 
scores? 

5* Hill there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment of children with high, average and low reading 
readiness scores? 
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6* Will there be a difference in measured achievement 
of children from high, average and low aoci«>economic 
nei^borhooda? 

?• Will there be a difference in the number of books 
read by the children in the three approaches? 

8. Will there be a difference in the attitude towards 
reading of the children in the three approaches? 

9. Will there be a difference in the attitude of parents 
towards reading in the three approaches? 

10. Will there be a difference in the word attack skills 
of children in the three approaches? 
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STiTBTlCAL ANALYSIS 

The data collected for this study was key punched on IBM 
cards. This information was programmed through the 1620 IBM Com- 
puter located in the Oakland Schools Data Processing Center. 

In an effort to study the data collected, a variety of 
statistical procedures were employed: 

• • .Analysis of variance was used to determine the overall 
effect of the three approaches used in the study. Essen- 
tially, this was intended to be a consistency test. 

• ••The mean scores were computed for all of the data to 
provide basic information. 

•••The t test was applied to determine the levels of 
significance of the differences between mean scores. 

• ••Product moment correlation coefficients were computed 
to determine the relationships between certain variables 
noted in the data. 

•••Coefficients were transformed to Fisher's Z to study 
the significance of the differences in correlations. 

•••Chi square provided a "goodness of fit" test making 
it practical to examine the significance of the differences 
in frequency distributions. 

•••Tests of dependence were used to study differences 
between boys and girls. 

•••Descriptive statistical data was used where it seemed 
appropriate. 
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CHAPTER 11 
RELATED RESEARCH 

Concern for developing a simplified alphabet which would 
delay the introduction of the unique difficulties of English until 
young people had developed confidence, skill end security in read- 
ing is not cf recent origin. Extensive experiments with Sir Isaac 
Pitman's simplified spelling, ^onotypy, were conducted for six 
years, 1852*1858, in ten schools in Wsltham, Massachusetts. Be- 
tween 1866 and 1886, St. Louis experimented with a different 
spelling system. Although the researchers in these programs indi- 
cated that the studies showed children saved tine in learning to 
read, interest in changing the orthography for beginners did not 
develop. In fact, the experiments went unnoticed in professional 
textbooks. Active work on simplified spelling continued in England 
and the United States during the early part of this century on a 
limited scale. Downing (12) indicated that the early experiments 
could be criticized on two counts: failure to make comparisons 

with children using traditional print, and lack of objective test 
data. 
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Current interest in Sir James Pitman's Initial Teaching 
Alphabet, a 44 character notational system, was generated with the 
organization of an extensive research program sponsored by London 
University's Institute of Education in association with the Nation- 
al Foundation for Research in England and Hales, under the direction 
of John Downing. Reporting on the use of ITA at the International 
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Resding Aisociatlon Conference in 19639 Doiming (12, p« 198) stated 

that tentative findings suggest that: 

Young people get through their beginning reading program '^ 
faster* 

They can recognize core words In print. 

They can accurately read continuous English prose more 
readily. 

They can comprehend more continuous English In print. 

They can read faster. >/ 

Downing further cited tests given to experimental classes 
using llA for less than two years to s how that transfer from ITA to 
TO could be made ef fectively. Although only 40% of the seven classes 
tested had been taken off ITA books at the time, these children 

I 

made significantly hl^er scores for accuracy and comprehension in 



reading conventional alphabet and spelling than those who had been 
taught with traditional print. DowAing has continued to stress 
caution In evaluating the data which Is being collected. Final 
report of the London University project has not been completed as 
of this date. 

In 1963, Ford Foundation sponsored a study In Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania under the direction of Albert Haaurklewicz. Reporting 
on the first two years of study, Kasurklewlcz (18) found markedly 
different reading achievement between matched pairs of pupils. 

Young people using ITA made statistically significant higher scores 
on the vocabulary subtest of the California Reading Test. 

In current reports In ZTA studies. It was difficult to 
determine the factors which contributed to differences which were 
reported. The teacher enthusiasm for a new and dlfferent'.approach 
was certain to be a factor. There was also evidence of the lncor« 
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poratlon of new teaching practices not normally used with basic 
readers. 



Language development has been another source of concern 
In recent years, Walter Loban (17) at Oakland, California has been 
investigating the language patterns of 338 children vlth varied 



backgrounds, intellectual ability and socioeconomic levels in a 
monumental longitudinal study from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Re found that language proficiency may be culturally as 
well as individually determined. In his conclusions Loban noted: 



,,, elementary pupils need many opportunities to grapple with 
their own thought in situations where they have someone to 
whom they wish to communicate successfully. 



• , ,Competence in the spoken language appears to be a neces- 
sary base for competence in writing and reading. 



,,,boys in this study do very poorly in language idien they 
are low in language ability, and excel when they are high 
in language ability. 



,,,If children reared in families at the least favored 
socioeconomic positions receive a restricted language 
experience, if their linguistic environment stresses 
only limited features of language potential, such children 
may indeed be at a disadvantage in school and in the 
world beyond school, (p, 88) 



Strickland (22) found that children's language patterns 
at the time of school entry were far more sophisticated and interest- 
ing than textbook writers would have us believe. 



R, Van Allen (5) directed a five year investigation of 
three approaches to first grade reading instruction -- basic reader 
approach, individualized approach, and language -experience approach. 
He found that children taught through the language -experience methods 
made as much or more progress in reading, as measured by standardized 
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tetts, than did children taught through the other approachea. One 
of the aignlficant contributions of this study was the Identification 
of tone of the apecific practicea eaiployed in a well organised langu* 
age experience program. 

Gertrude Hildreth (IS) , in aupport of the uae of writing 
aa an aid to reading, pointed to the wide uae of this procedure in 
other countries. She believed that ainultaneoua training aided in 
■enory of letter fora and words, directed attention to structural 
eleacnts, assisted in developing the habit of left to right move- 
sent, provided overt activity for restless pupils, promoted famili- 




arity with word patterns, ser/ed to strengthen the association between 
word forma and meanings, and hexped fora the habit of sounding 
throu^ the word, part by part. The latter technique had been found 
to be particularly useful to the IIA teachers this writer interviewed. 

Sylvia Ashton-Warner (4) , in her latest book, TEhCHBR, 
drew from her rich background in teaching five-year-old Haori Indian 
children to read in New Zealand, moving testimony of the importance 
of starting reading instruction with words fdiich have intense, per- 
sonal meaning for children. In discussing traditional reading prac- 
tices, she stated: 

It is sad to say of the vocabulary of any set of reading 
books for an infant room that it must necessarily be a 
dead vocabulary. Yet I say it.* For although the first 
quality of life is change, these vocabularies never change. 
Winter and summer, for brown race and white, through the 
loud mood and quiet, the next group of words, related or 
not to the current temper of the room, inexorable moves 
into place for tita day's study, (p. 59) 

As of this date, there is insufficient evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the used simplified spelling practices in improving 
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btsinniiig rtudiog Inttruction. Tb«m is slto s nesd for mot% studios 
to discovtr ths vtltto of o eoordinotod longuogo arts approach to 
oarly roading exptrianeos. 

The reasareh rolsvant to tha reading readiness practices 
alloyed in all three approtehea to reading instruction is cited by 
Durrell and others in the Boston University Journal of Education 
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CSAPTER 111 
PROCEDURES 

This study was designed to determine Che relative effec- 
tiveness of three approaches to beginning reading Instruction — 
a modified language arts approach using Pitman's Initial Teaching 
Alphabet (ITAA) , a modified language arts approach with traditional 
orthography (LAA) and a basic reader approach (BRA), An attempt 
was made to control, as closely as practical, two important vari- 
ables: teachers and children. It is significant to note that all 

teachers in this study employed a relatively unfamiliar reading 
program and were given equal opportunity for intensive in-service 
education, released time to share promising practices, recognition 
for individual accomplishment, and similar benefits normally 
associated with a useful and provocative research program. The thirty- 
®i* teachers in the study had volunteered to participate. They select- 
ed the instructional approach they used. In the selection of groups of 
children for the studj^ concern was expressed for age, intelligence, 
socioeconomic backgrounds and reading readiness. The data reported 
in this chapter revealed that the three treatment groups were well 
matched and that there was little or no reason to equate differences 
between groups, 

BACKGROUND 

The study was conducted under the direction of the in- 
structional staff of Oakland Schools, the Intermediate School 
District for Oakland County, with the cooperation of thirteen 
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local school districts and the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Oakland County, bordering on the City of Detroit to the 
south, is the second most densely populated county in the state of 
Michigan. Within its limits are located a number of Michigan's 
large industrial enterprises, many small diversified industries, 
as well as extensive suburban residential areas. At the time of 
this study, twenty-eight school districts provided education pro- 
grams for 210,000 children in the county. 

A number of years prior to this study, Oakland Schools, 
together with a number of local districts, had initiated a study 
of methods of teaching children to read in first grade. At the 
time of the study, many of the district‘d were using supplonentary 
phonics programs, programmed learning practices, perceptual -motor 
exercises, iudividualised reading plans. Word in Color , and similar 
programs intended to give another dimension to their traditional 
instructional practices. Through the work of Russell Stauffer of 
the University of Delaware, considerable interest had be^m generated 
in a language arts approach to reading. John Downing of the Univer- 
sity of London, and Philip Hilaire, formerly teacher -counselor for 
the ITA Ford Foundation Project in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, had 
stimulated curiosity and interest in the possibilities of using a 
simplified spelling system. Helen Murphy, of Boston University, 
in turn, spent four consecutive cummers in week-long workshops 
instructing more than 600 first grade teachers in ways of develop- 
ing readiness materials for strengthening children's visual and 
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auditory skills. The school environnent vas prepared for the study 
Which followed. 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Thirteen school districts volunteered to provide the twelve 
research teans needed for the research. These districts included: 



Birmingham, Bloomfield Hills, Clarenceville, Farmington, Hasel Park, 
Hadlson Heights, Lamphere, Oak Park, Pontiac, Royal Oak, Troy, 

Walled Lake, and Waterford. 

A research team consisted of a local project director, 
three teachers (one for each approach), three school principals with 
one first grade classroom for each of the three schools. Hasel Park 
and Madison Heights, neighboring dist ricts, agreed to form one team. 
Clarenceville, a relatively sm»ll school district had all of the 
classrooms within one building. The latter proved to be a useful 
exception. Data on each of these twelve teams was prepared for 
the Appendix. 

Participating schools in the district were selected by 
local administrators to provide three comparable socloecooflodid 
groups. However, there were personal factors which had to be con- 
sidered including the interests of principals and teachers within 
the schools Identified for the study. 

To Insure a range of socioeconomic levels within this 
study, a few of the districts were invited to choose groups from 
relatively low socioeconomic areas while others selected relatively 
high ones. This information was recorded In the study. 
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TEACHERS 

Among the teacher • who expressed an Interest in this study, 
local school administrators were asked to select those uho had done 
superior wrk in teaching the previous group of children during the 
previous year. This was neceosarily a subjective appraisal. How- 
ever, it was anticipated that many highly competent and interested 
teachers would be among those chosen. There was no reason to be 
disappointed with this procedure. 

On Table I basic information regarding the thirty-six 
teachers employed in this study is recorded: All were women. 

TABLE I 

Participating Teacher Data 





ITAA 


LAA 


BRA 


Age (years) ^ 


43.0 


37.0 


43.4 


Years of experience 


15.0 


9.8 


13.2 


First grade experience 


7.8 


5.3 


9.8 


Children of own 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


Absences (days) 


4.5 


5.6 


5.0 


LAA teachers were somewhat 


younger 


than the 


teachers in 



the other two approaches and they had fewer years of experience. 

The BRA teachers had the most experience in first grade. It might 
also be noted that the average teacher in this study had completed 
her work for a Bachelor's Degree, and most were working toward or had 
completed a Master's Degree. 

It was noted earlier that the teachers were invited to 
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select the approach they used. This made the study reported on 
Table II particularly interesting. All of the teachers were given 
the San Diego Teacher Inventory of Approaches to Teaching Reading 
early in February, 1965. The significance of the differences in 
total scores for each group vaB reported on Table II. A break- 
down of this information is shown on Table III. 

TABLE II 






Study of Mean Scores of Teacher Responses on TEACHER INVENTORY OF 

APPROACHES TO TEACHING OF READING 



APPROACHES 




MEANS 






t TESTS 






ITAA 


LAA 


BRA 


ITA-U 


ITA-BR 


LA-BR 


Basic 


40.07 


35.04 


44.38 


8.67* 


7.83* 


18.73* 


Individualized 


43.60 


45.2:} 


38.77 


4.58* 


10.98* 


17.25* 


Language Experience 


40.87 


48.18 


33.86 


17.25* 


14.11* 


34c 33* 



* Significant at the .001 level 
The data showed that ITAA teachers leaned more towards the 



Basic Reader Approach than the LAA teachers. ITAA teachers also 
leaned more towards the Individualized and Language Experience 
approaches than BRA teachers but not LAA, LAA teachers had signifi- 
cantly higher responses for Individualized and Language Experience 
ap!j}i:o aches while the BRA teachers were much higher in the Basic Reader 
Approach. It would appear the the ITAA teachers took a position 
between the other two approaches. This was apparent in subjective 
appraisals of classroom practice. 

Among the twelve ITAA teachers there was one who became dis- 
enchanted with the simplified alphabet early in the school year. 

She worked with children in one of the higher socioeconomic groups. 
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TABLE III 

TEACHER *>HVEMTORY OF 
APPROACHES TO THE TEACHING OP HIADING 
(Prepared by San Diego County School Office) 



ITAA 



LAA 



BRA 









m. 

CS 


b 


e 


s 


1# 


A 


& 


b 


c 


Research 


Team 


#1 


42 


40 


38 


28 


48 


50 


51 


31 


18 


Research 


Team 


#2 


36 


50 


52 


32 


43 


47 


40 


38 


29 


Research 


Team 


#3 


40 


39 


40 


33 


44 


42 


44 


30 


30 


Research 


Team 


#4 


48 


47 


46 


37 


50 


51 


44 


40 


35 


Research 


Team 


#5 


48 


38 


36 


35 


44 


52 


51 


46 


41 


Research 


Team 


#6 


44 


38 


38 


42 


40 


42 


47 


39 


38 


Research 


Team 


#7 


41 


46 


40 


43 


41 


47 


48 


43 


35 


Research 


Team 


#8 


46 


49 


46 


20 


51 


53 


30 


42 


36 


Research 


Team 


#9 


42 


46 


41 


35 


47 


48 


40 


45 


38 


Research 


Team 


#10 


37 


36 


29 


40 


46 


46 


48 


29 


29 


Research 


Team 


#11 


38 


45 


36 


35 


46 


55 


36 


43 


41 


Research 


Team 


#12 


18 


51 


48 


41 


41 


44 


48 


40 


37 


Totals 






480 525 


490 


421 541 


577 


527 466 


407 


12 Research Teams 


40 


44 


41 


35 


45 


48 


44 


39 


34 



a *. Basic 

b Individualized 
c Language Experience 



Research Inventory 





1 


1 


DODav 

ITAA Indiv. A 


U« 1 
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Ainong the LAA teachers, e smell number had difficulty breaking away 
from basic reading practices* Xn sost Instances, however, teachers 
In all three approaches were coosiltted to the program they had select- 
ed^ and engaged In this project with vigor and enthusiasm* 

PUPILS 

Heterogeneous groups of children normally found In the class' 
rooms of Oakland County were Involved In this study* Some concern 
was expressed for children In XIAA, but practically all of the fears 
of parents were allayed by arranging for orientation meetings before 
or InBMdlately after the term began* Previous records of other first 
grade classes within a given school provided the clue as to how close- 
ly the three treatment groups within a research team would be matched* 
On Table IV some pertinent Infcrmatloa regarding basic 
information of children In the three groups was recorded* 

TABLE IV 

Basic InforsMtlon on Boys and Girls 
Who Participated In this Study 





ITAA 


lAA 


BRA 


Boys 


153 


150 


166 


Girls 


141 


153 


147 


Age In 8spt*(nionths) 


76*3 


75*5 


76*3 


Average Absences 


13*3 


12.4 


12*7 


Class slse (Kay, 1965) 


26*0 


26*5 


27*9 
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The many similarities between the groups are reflected on 
this table. Further study of the three groups were made with a series 
c£ readiness tests and the Fint&er-Cunfiisighafii Ititelligence Test. 

This data is reported on Table V. 

From the information on Table V it is evident that the three 
treatment groups were closely matched in terms of intell^gence and 
reading readiness scores. Highly significant differences between 
XTiA and LAA-BRil were apparent from the Detroit Word Recognition Test. 
It was discovered that the lliA class with the highest intelligence 
test scores had received extensive reading skill instruction in kinder- 
garten. About 18 of this group were reading idien school started. 

No attempt was made to eliminate these children from the studies which 
follow. Some of the highest test . acorea on the final tests were 
nude by many in this classroom. 

m-SERVlGB TRAINING 

As all of the teachers employed in this study were involved 
in programs in which they had relatively little experience, the in- 
service program was viewed with interest by most participants. Late 
in August, the three groups met separately for one full week to study 
and discuss the programs which they would be using. This proved to 
be a spirited and exciting affair. 

IThA teachers had to learn the intricacies of the simpli- 
fied spelling system. Daily practice and intensive instruction, 
periodically throughout the five days, gave them the confidence and 
skill needed. This group also examined practices for capitalising 
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on the eisets of the new alphabet by discuesing and deaonetrating 
ways in which children could engage in many language arts experl- 
encea. It was noted, however, that the major interest of these 
teachers was quite evidently related to learning to use the new 
symbols* 

Language arts teachers, intrigued with the ideas of 
Sylvia Ashton-Wamer, TEACHER, and the work of Allen in the San 
Diego County Schools, were anxious to identify guidelines* The 
idea of capitalizing upon the experiences of children, eliminating 
reading readiness workbooks, pre-primers and other basic materials, 
was of considerable interest to the group but also a source of re- 
curring frustrations* By the close of the week, moat of the teachers 
were not too certain how young people would respond to a writing 
approach to reading, but they resolved to try* 

Basic reader teachers were on firmer ground throughout 
the summer session* Consultants assisted in determining the prac- 
tices idiich could be used most effectively with certain children and 
materials were prepared to make the first month of school a memorable 
experience* All appeared quite pleased with the new programs they 
planned to use* 

The project staff scheduled ten half-day meetings with each 
of the three groups to discuss problems, share practices, prepare 
miterials, visit ^ 'assrooms, and work with qualified consultants* 

These meetings were well received and frank discussiona of practices 
and procedures were in order* During the early sessions, IIAA 
teachers continued to show concern for skill in writing the new alphabet* 
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There vas also a growing interest in the ability of children to ex- 
press their ideas through writing. Zt appeared from the discussions 
which ensued that the ITAA teachers had aa initial advantage in intro- 
ducing children to the reading process. 

The lAA teachers appeared to gain momentum slowly. Most 
had extensive experience with the basic approach and it was not 
easy to push aside basic reader practices. The meetings gave this 
group strong support for they offered many opportunities to share 
failures as veil as successes. Without the old devices to evaluate 
children's growth, they expressed concern for the progress the boys 
and girls made. This concern began to disappear when the children 
demonstrated continuous interest in recording their own thou^ts and 
ideas, and as new ways for expanding experiences became so much in 
evidence. LAA teachers soon became delighted with the independence, 
initiative and general interest of the boys and girls in writing, and 
later in independent reading. 

TESTS 

All of the tests used in this study were administered by 
the project directors staff, together with a number of local school 
district coordinators - all receiving comparable training and instruc- 
tions. None of the testswere given by classroom teachers. However, 
these teachers served as monitors and test assistants. This was an 
important consideration in an attempt to gather comparable data. 

The following tests were administered to all of the children 
in the study during the first few weeks of school. Because of the 
number and length of the tests used, this was an exhausting and somewhat 
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fruttratiiig •xperienc* for all conetriittd. However, in tht cooptrativa 
rtatarch proposal, it had betii agratf that the raadinata taata would 
be adnintatered before the 140 day initruetional period began. The 
initial teeta were intended to atudy the aiinilarltiea and differeneea 
aaong the children in the three approacbea, 

Ihe teats administered in Septend>er, 1965 were: 



1, The Pintner-Cunningiham Primary Teat of Intelligence, 
1964 revision 



2, Durrell-Murphy Diagnostic Reading Raadineea Teat 
Subteat included: 



Phonemes 

Capital Letter Names 
Lover Case Letter Names 
Learning Rate Test 



3, Thurston Primary Nental Abilities Test 
Subtests used: 



Pattern Copying 
Identical Forma 



4, Metropolitan Readiness Teat 
Subtests (all) 



Word Meaning 

Listening 

Numbers 



Copying 
Alphabet 
Total Score 



5, The Detroit Word Recognition Test was used with those 
young people who appeared to be ready or able to read. 
We gave approximately 107, 



After 140 days of instruction, which occurred early in May, 
1965, the following devices were administered by the Oakland Schools 
Instructional Staff: 
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!• Stanford Achievement Teat, Primary I, Form Z 

All cttbtetts were admlnlatered: Word Reading, Para- 
graph Meaning, Vocabulary, Spelling, Word Study, and 
Arithmetic, 

2. An Inventory of Reading Attitude prepared by San Diego 

County Department of Education was read to the young people. 
Individual teeta were given to a anall random sample. These 
tests included: 

1, The Gilmore Oral Reading Test 

Subtests for Accuracy and Rate o£ reading were used, 

2, Fry Phonetically Regular Words, a word list enclosed 
in this study, 

3, Gates Word Test, a word list also enclosed, 

4, Karlsen Phonemic Words, a word list also enclosed, 

PROGRAMS AMD MATERIALS 

The following description of the programs and materials 
used were intended to provide a brief summary of the procedures 
and practices en^loyed in the three approaches, 

INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET APPROACH 

The school districts participating in this study agreed’ to 
purchase approximately t$500,00 worth of tradebooks, textbooks, charts, 
and other materials printed in llA for use in the experimental class- 
room, This provided each ITAA teacher with & large number of different 

\ 

IXA books, most of then printed in England, for her exclusive use, 

V 

At the time of this study, there were no ITA books or other materials 
in the school libraries, 

A typewriter with ITA symbols was purchased for use by any 
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of the teechers in this project snd was locAted at the county school 
office. The typewriter did not prove to be too useful - for the com- 
bined characters employed in the simplified spelling were too compact 
on one key of the typewriter. Teachers generally printed materials 
which they wanted duplicated. 

Sets of Downing Readers and the recomnended apparatus for 
these materials noted below, were purchased to provide each ITA 
teacher with a program which would supplement efforts to guide chil- 
dren's reading growth through capitalizing upon their experiences. 



BASIC KATERIALS USED IN THE ITA STUDY 

Downing Readers 
PAUL 
SALLY 

HELLO AND GOOD-BYE 
UP THE TREE 
GOING TO SCHOOL 
COME HERE JET 
PAUL'S BIRD TABLE 
ZIP AND HIS CAR 
THE NEN HOUSE 
GET UP ZIP 



Downing Vocabulary Extension Series 




WALK IN THE WOODS 


Book A 


BANDY'S FIRST JUMP 


Book B 


COME AND LOOK 


Book C 


DOWN TO EARTH AGAIN 


Book D 



Book 1 
Book 2 
Book 3 
Book 4 
Revision Book A 
Book 5 
Book 6 
Book 7 
Book 8 
Revision Book B 



Vocabulary Extension Series (Attached) 




; 
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Apparatus for Downing Readers 
Large Wall Picture Book 
Large Sentence Book 
Picture Sentence Matching Cards 
Word -Building Cards 
Auditory Discrimination Cards 
Word -Word Matching Cards 
Large Word Flash Cards 
Character Matching Cards 
Interim Teacher's Manual to Downing Readers 
Teacher's Manual and Key to Books 1-8 
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Classroom Apparr^ js for IIA Program 
IIA 8ound-8ymbol Cards 

Handbook for Writing and Spalling, and Dictionary 
Syn^l Sound Teacher's Picture Display Cards 
Teacher's Instruction IIA Program Learning Kit 



I 



I 



Source: Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, Inc, 

20 East 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 



During the period of reading readiness, ITAA teachers were 
concerned with experiences which aided children in looking, listening, 
thinking, speaking and performing in a variety of child^centered acti- 
• Their purpose was to promote visual and auditory perception, 
neuro-motor development, verbal facility, emotional adjustment, and 
those skills which are so Important in discovering main ideas, locating 
significant detail, determining se^ence of thoughts, drawing inferences 
as well as handling books. Many of these activities were suggested in 
the INTERIM TEACHER'S MANUAL of the Downing Reader Series, 

Typical of all three approaches, the children were intro- 
duced to the various sounds and coding symbols. In the ITAA this 
was done through periods of intensive daily practice, approximately 
twenty to thirty minutes in duration, and through many opportunities 
to express their ideas in writing on the blackboard. 

Training in writing the symbols was provided simulttneously 
with the phonic instruction. Mastery in the use of these symbols 
was demonstrated through writing. The rationale for this approach 
was expressed in the Downing Reading Teacher's Manual: 

Most children have more incentive to learn phonetic 
significance of the letters when they begin creative 
writing. If children find, they can construct their 
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own words in writing through knowing how to write 
the component sounds, they will use their phonics. 

Therefore, children should be given sn esriy opportunity 
to write creatively, and encouraged to learn the letters 
as code symbols for sounds they use in speech, (p, 7) 

The experiences for the daily writing activities were drawn 
from home and school interests, field trips, story reading, dramati- 
sations, art, music, science and social studies. Initially, the 
teacher recorded the experiences of individual children on the black- 
bdard. Later, the children wrote the words themselves with the teaclier 
encouraging them to write each symbol as they treat with the word sound 
by sound. Blackboard work was supplanted by individual compositions 
written on large sheets of line paper provided for this purpose. 

Writing was supplemented with periodic work in the Downing 
Readers which provided a sciential review of all the sound -symbol 
relationships. The stories in this series had ccisiderable appeal 
for the children as well as for teachers. The ten initial books in 
the Downing Readers provided a vocabulary build-up of 152 words 
in 368 pages. The rate of Introduction of the new words was controlled, 
and consideration was given to the difficulty of the sentence structure. 
Vocabulary extension readers were offered to give students more advanced 
reading materials and control of a larger vocabulary before transition 
to traditional orthography was made, A total of 1347 different words 
appear in the entire series. 

Throughout the program, individual reading of the readily 
accessible tradebooks was encouraged. Gradually, as children gained 
independence, library books in traditional print were placed on the 
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library shelf* When transition was completed, small group work in 
the D.C. Heath "Reading Caravan Series" — PEPPERMINT FENCE, SKI 
BLUE, SIM BRIGHT and MEADOW GREEN, as well as Charles Merrill's 
"Treasury of Literature Series" — MEBRY -GO -ROUND, HAPPINESS HILL, 
MAGIC CARPET, was encouraged* 

The desire to have all children "complete the first grade 
program," a typical problem In many of our schools, may have caused 
a few of the teachers to accelerate the IIA program and arrange for a 
transition to traditional print before they were ready. Approximately 
eighty percent of the children had made the transfer before the close 
of the school year, and the others had received many opportunities 
to observe and read material In the traditional alphabet* In an 
Industrial community, there Is apt to be considerable mobility In the 
school population, and teachers were naturally concerned about boys 

I 

and girls who would not have access to ITA materials next year* 
LANGUAGE ARTS APPROACH 

The school districts had agreed to provide LAA teachers 
with access to a primer typewriter, a tape recorder. Individual word 
file system, THE LITTLE OWL BOOKS^ Individual copies of AMERICAN 
ENGLISH, Book It and Language Experience Charts . D* C* Heath Company* 
Ample supplies of art and related materials were assured, and each 
school had access to a central library* 

Unlike the San Diego language experience project, teachers 
In this study used a program which provided for the systematic Intro* 



*Holt, Rinehart and Winston Co. 
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duction of skills in mastery of letter names, letter sounds, applied 
phonics and a meaningful vocabulary* The program used was entitled 
SPEECH TO PRINT PHONICS^ by HislMi.. Ibirphy and Donald Durrell* This 
instruction was employed twenty to thirty minutes daily with group 
practices which encouraged every pupil response* Closure devices 
were used to direct children in learning to write as well as to re- 
cognize individual letters* 

THE LITTLE OWL BOOKS and similar tradebooks were read to 
the young people for the purpose of having them discover the patterns 
of the stories* In addition, field trips, art and science activities, 
music, social studies and related experiences all served to give the 
boys and girls something to talk and write about* 

Major emphasis was placed upon a series of language experi- 
ence units prepared by R* Van Allen* These materials will be published 
in 1966 through the Encyclopedia Brlttanica Press* The units used 
Included: At Home and School, Growing Up, Animals Everywhere, and 
Magic Plastics* In addition, teachers in the project prepared units 
concerned with holidays, electricity and magnetism and weather* 

Teachers in the program also prepared units for use in the study. 

Essentially, teachers in this program followed these steps: 

1* Classroom environment encouraged individual expression 
through art, dramatization, play, music and listening 
to stories* 

2* The teacher recorded large and small group ideas on 

the blackboard* These were read for different purposes* 

3* Individual children were encouraged to dictate ideas 
and stories idille the teacher recorded the words used* 
These materials provided individual reading experiences 
and led to the preparation of individual books as well 

i as- wdtd files* 

A^arcourt, Brace and World Book Company 
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4. New words were discussed and children had opportunities 
to use and discuss them in small groups. Service words 
were listed on charts for general use. 

5. The teachers often typed the stories for individual and 
class books using the children's illustrations whenever 
possible. These books were placed on the reading table. 

6. When a student expressed a desire to write on his own, 
he was encouraged to do so. Correct spelling was res- 
pected but each child was encouraged to sound through 
the word, letter by letter, recording the one which 
made sense to him. Later, he might discover the cor- 
rect spelling when the teacher typed his story or 
when he found the words in other books. 

7. Many exciting and different classroom experiences were 
provided so that most children could work independently 
idiile the teacher worked with one at a time. 

8. The teacher provided the opportunity for small group work 
stressing the importance of learning from one another. 

9. No pressure was placed upon children moving from dic- 
tation to self-commitment in writing. Some continued 
to dictate throughout the year, and were pleased that 
they could read their own productions. 

10. The unit activity as well as experiences in all parts 
of the curriculum assured the boys and girls of many 
interesting purposes for painting and writing. 

11. When considerable independence developed, the teacher 
arranged to meet with small groups to extend their 
vocabularies and related comprehension skills. 

12. Occasionally, textbooks or tradebooks were useJ for a 
directed reading lesson with the thought of having 
each young person develop a reading-thinking plan. 

13. While skills were developing, opportunities for inde- 
pendent reading were provided. The teacher often dis- 
cussed the books children were reading in individual 
and small group sessions. 

14. Inherent in this whole program were ample provisions 
for frequent informal evaluations of student progress. 
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At in the llAA, the teachers were pleased with the Interest 
end vigor young people denonstreted In early writing experiences* 
Teachers were encouraged to use an individualised approach as children 
became <piite independent and self-sufficient* 

BASIC READER APPROACH 

It was felt that the children using basic readers in this 
study should also have the benefit of a teacher who was enthusiastic 
and excited about the many new and different practices found in a 
program with which she had not been acquainted* Each district, there- 
fore, agreed to allow basic reader research teachers to employ sets 
of materials different from those they had been using for a number 
of years in the past* The spontaneity and liveliness of the dis- 
cussions which ensued throughout the school year in the in-service 
training sessions indicated that this was a good move* 

Each district selected a basic reader program of their 
choice* The various basic programs used were: 

HOUGHION-MIFPLIN COMPANY 

Reading for Meaning, Fourth Edition, 1966 
Readiness 

GETTING READY TO READ 
LEARNING LETTER SOUND 

Pre-Primer 

TIP (P*P. #1) 

TIP AMD MITTEN (P.P* #2) 

THE BIG SHOH (P.P. #3) 

Workbook’ for P.P.'s 1-3 
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Primer 

JACK AND JANET 

Workbook for Jack end Janet 

First Reader 



. I 



UP AND AWAY 

Workbook for Up and Away 



ANERICAN BOOK 



Readiness 

Grade X ABC FUH FOR A£L, 
ABC READY! 00! 

Pre*Prlmer 



Language readiness 
Reading readiness 



ABC ON OUR WAY (first) 

ABC TXMB 10 PLAY (second) 
ABC ALL SN A BAY (third) 

Primer 

ABC UP THE STREET AND DOWN 
ABC STUDTBOOK (primer) 

First Reader 

ABC AROUND THE GREEN HILLS 
ABC STUDYBOOK (first reader) 



SCOTT-FORESMAN CO. (60) 



Pre«Readlna 



t 

1 



WE READ PICTURES 
WE READ. MORE PICTURES 
BEFORE WE READ 

Pre«Prlmer 

SAUY, DICK, AND JANE (First, P.P.) 
FUN WITH OUR FAMILY (Second, P.P.) 
FUN WHEREVER WB ARB (Third, P.P.) 
THINK AND DO BOOKS, P.P. Program 
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Jr. Primer 



THE Grass WHO ^ 
THX^ AMD SO Book 



Fritter 



FUN WITH OUR FRIENDS 
THINK AND DO BOOK 



Book One 



1K)RE FUN WITH OUR FRIENDS 
THINK AND DO BOOKS 

THE NEW WE THREE (Reeding for independence) 



GINN BASIC READERS . Revised Edition, 1961 

Readiness 



FUN WITH TOM AND BETTY 
GAMES TO FLAY 



Fre«Primer 



MY LITTLE RED STORY BOOR 
MY LITTLE GREEN STORY BOOR 
MY LITTLE BLUE STORY BOOK 
MY DO AND LEARN BOOR 
BY MYSELF BOOKLET 



Primer 



LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 
MY DO AMD LEARN BOOR 



First Reader 



ON CHERRY STREET 
MY DO AMD LEARN BOOR 



While it was recognised that the scope and content of these 
four series varied considerably, the patterns for developing the basic 
skills of boys and girls were quite similar. All four provided two 
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or more reading readiness books, pre-priners and primeis with care* 
fully controlled and redundant vocabularies, sequential skill programs, 
stories geared to the vide interest of children, vorkbooks and explicit 
teacher manuals vhich offered many suggestions designed to meet the 
individual needs of all students. 

The teachers were encouraged to make full use of the sug- 
gestions provided in the teacher's manuals and to differentiate instruc- 
tion in accord with individual progress. Independent reading and 
writing was employed in the classrooms in accord with the goals of 
individual series. 

As many of the basic reader teachers were already using a 
supplementary phonics program, SPEECH TO PRINT PHONICS, a kit of word 
study materials identified for the LAA, was also used in BRA. This 
provided some balance in the development of all three reading readi- 
ness approaches as each stressed the importance of intensive train- 
ing in recognition of individual symbols as well as sounds. The 
supplementary materials were not used to take the place of other 
readiness activity suggested by basic series authors. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 








The following report is presented in terms of the questions 
which were originally proposed for this study. The data is limited, 
for the most part, to the analysis of the responses of children on 
standardized tests and word lists. All of the testing was done with 
traditional print although twenty percent of the IIAA children had 
not transferred to TO in their instructional programs. The latter, 
however, were not entirely unfamiliar with the standard alphabet. 

1. Hill there be a significant difference in the effective- 
ness of the three approaches to beginning reading instruc- 
tion at the close of the school year? 

Analysis of variance, using a method of unweighted means, was 
employed to test the main effect of the three approaches with the Stan- 
ford Word Reading scores. These scores were selected because signifi- 
cant differences in the mean scores among the three approaches were 
found. The data was reported on Table VI. 



Table VI 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
DISTRICT - APPROACH - WORD READING 



Source of * 
Variance 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F Ratio 


District 


11 


327.2 


29.75 


17.0* 


Approach 


2 


26.24 


13.12 


7.49* 


Interaction 


22 


94 


4.27 


2.4* 


Error 


839 


1465 


1.746 





^Significant interaction between approach and district. 
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Table VI shoved that no test of main effect was possible. 
No one approach was consistently most effective in all of the school 















districts vhich participated in this project. In studying the data 
district by district (See Appendix), it was apparent that not all of 
the units of the research teans were well matched in terms of readiness 
or intelligence test scores. There was some indication, too, that 
differences in teacher experience and background provided an important 
variable. This information suggests the need for caution in interpreting 
the data which follows. 

It was reported earlier that the total population for the three 
app.roachea was closely matched in terms of reading readiness and intelli- 
gence (See Table V). It was, therefore, most desirable to study the 
complete data rather than analyzing the results district by district. 




Comparative data on the mean scores for the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, organized to study differences in the three approaches, was 
recorded on TABLE VII (p. 37 ) . The t test was used to determine the 
significance of the differences. It was planned that differences among 
the three approaches would be treated separately under questions la, 
lb and Ic, but the range and kinds of differences deserve attention. 

Word Reading, Vocabulary, Spelling and Arithmetic test scores revealed 
significant differences among the three groups. These differences were 
limited to: Spelling for ITAA and LAA, Word Reading and Arithmetic for 
ITAA and BRA, and Word Reading, Vocabulary and Arithmetic for LAA and 
BRA. ITAA and LAA excelled BRA in Word Reading while ITAA scores in 
Spelling were significantly lower when compared with LAA and BRA scores. 
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Individual test scores means taken from a random sample of 
the population in all three approaches were reported on Table VIII 
(p. 37) • The t test was used to study the significance of the dif- 
ferences noted, ITAA scores were consistently and significantly high- 
er than LAA and BRA scores on the Fry and Gates Word Lists. No signi- 
ficant differences were reported for the small sample achievement when 
LAA was compared with BRA. No significant differences among all three 
approaches were found on the Gilmore Oral Reading Paragraphs. 

Further investigations were made to examine the differences in 
frequency distributions using the Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning 
raw scores. A class int rval was determined for each set of scores and 
the distribution was cour ted. In order to examine the %*ariations in 
these distributions, an expected score for each interval was determined 
using the scores for all three approaches. Chi square was applied to 
the data and the probability of the variations in distribution occurring 
were studied for significance. 

The frequency distributions according to class intervals 
and Instructional approaches for Word Reading test scores were noted 
on Table IX (p, 39) • While some individual variations were found among 
the three approaches, these differences were not significant. 

The frequency distributions for Paragraph Meaning were report- 
ed on Table X (p. AO) and the histogram on Table XI (p. 41) . Signi- 
ficant differences in the variations among the three approaches were 
revealed at the ,001 level. Although comparisons in these scores will 
be studied later, some observations should be made here, ITAA scores 
were the most numerous at both extremes of the distribution. The total 
number of students making 26 points or higher for the three groups were* 
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T/^BLE IX 

COMPARISON OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

ONf THF <STAN1?ra}n unim bwatitm/j *in?e*r 



ITAA 



LAA 



BRA 



Class 

Interval 


Actual 

Number 


Expected 

Number 


Actual 

Number 


Expected 

Number 


Actual 

Number 


Expected 

Number 


Total 


5-9 


8 


6.4 


4 


6.7 


8 


6.0 


20 


10-14 


36 


33.3 


31 


34.9 


37 


35.8 


104 


15-19 


44 


49.6 


46 


52.0 


65 


53.4 


155 


20-24 


47 


62.3 


69 


65.4 


79 


67.2 


195 


25-29 


59 


65.5 


74 


68.8 


72 


70.7 


205 


30-34 


71 

t 


56.9 


66 


59.7 


41 


61.4 


178 


35-39 


18 


8.9 


7 


9.4 


3 


9.7 


28 




283 




297 




305 




885 



X^, 12, d,f. = 3.69 
P .98 not significant 

IIAA - 141, LAA - 158, BRA - 135. In the range of 22 correct responses 
or less, the number of pupils were: ITAA - 154, LAA - 146, BRA - 178. 

It might be recalled, that 18 of the brightest students from ITAA had 
received reading instruction in TO in kindergarten. Practically all of 
these young people made high Paragraph Meaning scores. 

As learning to read is a function of intelligence, variations 
in measured achievement might be expected, at least in part, in terms of 
capacity. An investigation was made of differences in correlations be- 
tween intelligence test scores and Stanford Achievement Test scores. 

The Product Moment Correlations reported on Table XII were converted to 
Fisher's Z. The following formula was used to determine the significance 
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TABIE X 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

PARAGRAPH MEANING SCORES AND TE/iCHIMG METHODS 

Method 



Class Int. 


ITAA 1 




Actual 


Exp. 


0-4 


21 


14.5 


5-8 


35 


26.5 


9-13 


51 


48.5 


14 - 17 


20 


31.4 


18 - 22 


27 


34.6 


23 - 26 


32 


I 

33.3 ! 

« 


27 - 31 


37 

i 


43.0 1 

1 ! 


32 - 35 


36 


41.7 j 


36-40 


36 


22.3 ; 

1 


Total 


295 


\ 

• 

• i 

\ 1 

• 



LAA 



BRA 



Total 



Actual ! Exp, i Actual Exp. 



IS 

21 

47 

32 

31 

37 

52 

49 

20 

304 



15.0 j 

26.3 ! 

50.0 

32.3 
35.6 

34.3 

44.3 

43.0 

23.0 



9 

23 

52 

45 

49 

34 

44 

44 

13 

313 



15.4 
27.1 

51.5 

33.3 
36.7 

35.3 

45.6 

44.3 

23.7 



45 
79 
150 
97 
107 
103 
133 
129 
69 

912 



16 d.f. * 42.2 



Significant ac .001 level 
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of differences between the Z's^, 
X » 



h “ h 



I + 1 

N-3 N-3 



Only those Z's which were significant at the .05 level or 
higher were reported: 

TABLE XII 

PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES WITH COEFFICIENTS CONVERTED 

TO FISHER'S Z 



ITAA 



LAA 



BRA 





r 


Z 


r 


Z 


r 


Z 


PC - WR 


.54 


,61 


.59 


,68 


,51 


,57 


PC - PM 


,52 


,58 


,62 


,73* 


,47 


,51 


PC - Voc, 


,62 


,73 


,59 


,68 


,54 


,61 


PC - Sp, 


,46 


,50 


,51 


,57 


,46 


,50 


PC - ws 


,58 


,67** 


,58 


,67** 


.49 


,54 


PC - Arlth. 


,66 


,80*** 


,57 


,65 


,59 


,68 


PC - Att, 


,09 


,10 


,12 


,13 


,05 


,05 



* LAA ^ ITAA at the .05 level for Paragraph Meaning 
LAA > BRA at the ,01 level for Paragraph Meaning 
** ITAA and LAA ^ BRA at the ,05 level for Word Study 
*** ITAA”^ LAA at the <,05 level for Arithmetic 

Inter -correlations of final test data for the 900 children 

were Included on Table XIII Cp« 43) ; for domparatlve study, 

a. Will there be a difference between the measured 
achievement for I1AA and LAA? 

On Table VII, significant differences were noted on one sub- 
test of the Stanford Achievement Test, LAA was significantly higher 



* Fisher, R, A,, Yates, Frank - STATISTICAL TABLES FOP. BIOLOGICAL 

AGRICULTURE AND MEDICAL RESEARCH, N, Y, : Hafner Publishing 

Company, Inc,, 1963 
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TABLE XIII 

PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS FOR FINAL TEST DATA 
(Total Population) 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


P. C. Int. 


00 

o 

• 


.55 


.53 


.58 


.47 


.56 


.61 


Attitudes 




.13 


.18 


.11 


.13 


.13 


.08 


Word Reading 






;s4 


.61 


.66 


.78 


.64 


Par. Meaning 








.59 


.78 


.78 


.62 


Vocabulary 










.54 


.61 


.64 


Spelling 












.76 


.60 


Word Study 














.68 


Arithmetic 

















at the ,01 level than ITAA in Spelling, 

On Table VIII, two individual tests taken from a small popu- 
lation sample revealed significant differences. ITAA was higher than 
LAA on the Fry Word List, at the .01 level, and on the Gates Word List, 
at the .05 level. Differences on the Gilmore Oral Reading Paragraphs 
and Karlsen Word List were not significant. No differences between 
ITAA and LAA were found on the frequency distribution for Word Reading 
on Table IX. However, there were indications of differences in distri- 
butions for Paragraph Meaning scores between ITAA and LAA reported on 
Table X. These differences were meaningfully interpreted on Table XI. 

On Table XI, comparing correlations between achievement and 
Intelligence, the LAA Z score was significantly higher than the ITAA 
Z score at the .05 level for Paragraph Meaning. In contrast, the 
ITAA Z was higher than LAA Z for Arithmetic at the .05 level. No 
other significant differences were noted. 

b. Will there be a difference between the measured achieve- 
ment for ITAA and BRA? 

4 

On Table VII, three significant differences for the subtests 
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of the Stanford Achievement Test were recorded. XTAA had higher scores 
than BRA for Word Reading, significant at the .01 level, and for Arith- 
metic, significant at the .05 level. BRA made higher scores than IIAA 
In Spelling, significant at the .01 level. 

On Table VII, ITAA made higher scores than BRA on the Fry 
Word List, significant at the ,01 level, and on the Gates Word List, 
significant at the ,05 level* It appeared that the BRA children read 
more rapidly and accurately on the Gilmore Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
however, the differences were not significant. 

On Table XI, Fisher's Z score showed a higher correlation 
between Word Study and Intelligence for I1AA, significant at the .05 
level. No other differences were reported. 

c. Will there be a difference between the measured achieve- 
ment for LAA and BRA? 

On Table VII, It appeared that LAA made consistently higher 
scores on all sections of the Stanford Achievement Test; however, 
only two of these sets of scores were significantly different. LAA 
was higher than BRA In Word Reading at the .01 level, and Vocabulary 
at the .05 level. 

On Table VIII, no significant differences between the two 
groups were found for oral reading or performance on word recognition 
tests. 

On Table X, significant differences In frequency distribution 
for Paragraph Meaning scores were reported. BRA scores tended to peak 
In the low average range while LAA scores peaked In the high average 
range. 

On Table XI, Fisher's Z scores suggested that LAA scores In 
the Stanford Achievement Test correlated better than BRA scores with 
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iRtelligence on two counts. LAA was higher than BRA on Paragraph Mean- 
ing, at the .01 level, and on Word Study, at the ,95 level. 

2. Will there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment by boys and girls when intelligence scores are 
held constant? 

Chi square was used to study the performance of boys and 
girls on the Pintner -Cunningham Intelligence Test. The results in terms 
of frequency distributions were reported on Table XIV (p. 46). There 
were no significant differences between the two groups. 

Frequency distributions for boys and girls in the Stanford 
Achievement Word Study Test were reported on Table XV (p. 46) . The 
data revealed that boys lagged behind the girls in performance. The 
differences in performance between the two groups were significant 
at the .01 level. 

Further examination of the Word Study scores to determine 
differences between the three approaches for boys versus girls were 
reported on Table XVI (p« 47) . No signii.icant difference was found 
between the patterns of performance of boys and girls in the three 
treatment groups. 

3. Will there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment of children whose birthdays were between January and 
June, and those bom between July and December? 

Frequency distributions for boys and girls in the three 

approaches were plotted in terms of age in months and performance 

on the Stanford Achievement Paragraph Meaning Test. These results 

were reported on Tables XVII and XVIII (pp. 48 and 49) . There was 

little evidence of the relationship between age and performance to 

warrant further study of this problem. (Continued on p. 50) 
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TABLE XXV 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS 
TOTAL SCORES BY SEX 





B 0 Y S 




GIRLS 






PINTNER 

Scores 


ActusX 

Number 


Kvrio#^ f* Airl 

Number 


ActissX Sxpsctsd 
Number Number* Total 


12-17 


10 


6.3 


2 


5.7 


12 


18-23 


14 


12.4 


10 


11.6 


24 


24-29 


28 


28.5 


27 


26.5 


55 


30-35 


66 


69.9 


69 


66.1 


135 


36-41 


142 


131.1 


111 


121.9 


253 


42r47 


131 


132.6 


125 


123.4 


256 


48r53 


60 


67.9 


71 


63.1 


131 


54-59 


6 


8.3 


10 


7.7 


16 




457 




425 




882 


II 


1.01 
7 d.f. 




P .99 Not significant 






TABLE XV 






FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
SIANFORD WORD STUDY SCORES BY 


SEX 






BOYS 


• 


GIRLS 




Stanford 
Word Study 


Actual 


Expected 


Actual 


Expected 


Total 


0-13 


13 


UA 


14 


13.6 


27 


14-20 


22 


17.5 


12 


16.5 


34 


21-27 


45 


40.7 


34 


38.3 


79 


28-34 


86 


76.8 


63 


72.2 


149 


35-41 


118 


119.5 


114 


112.5 


232 


42-48 


119 


118.0 


110 


111.0 


229 


49-55 


62 

\ 

4 


78.8 


91 


74.2 


153 


56-62 


3.1 


2 


2.9 


6 


Total 


469 




441 




910 


x2 « 


13.3 











I 

I 






d.f. 



Significant at the ,01 level 
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TABLE m 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

METHOD AND SEX COMPARED WITH ACHIEVEMENT IN WORD STUDY 



iSiUtfief^tm -ilittSiammiemiwfitfii 




I 









Word i 




BOYS 


1 


r~ 


enas 






Study 1 
Scores 


ITAA 


LAA 


BRA 


inx 


tAA 


BRA 


Total 


0-22 


22 


10 


15 1 


15 


11 


12 


85 


Expected 


1 

14.6 


13.9 


15.4 
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TABLE XVII 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

AGE OF BOYS AND ACHIEVEMENT ON STANFORD PARAGRAPH MEANING TEST 



ITAA 
Age in 



Months 


0-3 


4-8 


9-12 


13-17 


18-21 


22-26 


27-30 


31-35 


36-39 


Total 


67-70 
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BRA 
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lABLE XVIII 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

AGE OF GIRLS RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT ON STANFORD PARAGRAPH MEANING TEST 
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4. Will there be a difference In the measured achieve- 
ment of children with high, average and low Intelligence 
scores? 



Approximately 80 students for each approach were selected for 
the high, average and low intelligence range. The means for each group 
were computed and levels of significant differences were determined by 
the use of the t test. This information was reported on Table XIX 
(P. 52). 



In studying the differences between ITAA and LAA, the LAA 
made significantly higher scores in Spelling among the students with 
the highest intelligence. In the average range, LAA was significantly 
higher on Paragraph Meaning at the .05 level and Spelling at the .01 
level. In the low group, differences in Vocabulary and Spelling may well- 
be attributed to the higher intelligence scores on the part of LAA. 

In examining differences between ITAA and BRA, BRA was con- 
sistently higher than ITAA in Spelling for the entire t:ange of intelli- 
gence. In the high intelligence group, ITAA had significantly higher 
scores, at the .01 level, for Word Reading and Arithmetic. Except for 
Spelling, differences were not significant at the middle and low intelli- 



gence range, 



There was only one source of significant difference between 
LAA and BRA. LAA was significantly higher than BRA at the .01 level 
for Word Reading in the average Intelligence range. 



5. Will there be a difference in the measured achieve- 
ment of children with high, average, and low reading 
readiness scores? 



Approximately 80 students for each approach were selected 
for the high, average and low reading readiness range. A comparison 
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of tile mean scores . for eacK of .thbrthree groups was recorded on 
Table XX (p. 54) . 

In studying the differences between ITAA and LAA, LAA con- 
tinued to have higher scores for the high at the .01 level, the 
avervSge at the ,05 level and the low readiness scores at the ,05 
level. 

It was among the high readiness scores that the largest 
number of significant differences was found. Young people in 
the BRA were significantly lower than ITAA and LAA in Word Read- 
ing, Vocabulary, Word Study and Arithmetic. The differences noted 
may be attributed, in part, to the significantly lower intelligence 
score on the part of the BRA. At the Average and Low Readiness Score 
ranges, differences for the most pare were not significant when 
BRA was compared with the other two approaches. 

6, Will there be a difference in the mes/ured achieve- 
ment of children from high, average and low socioeconomic 
neighborhoods? 

Approximately 90 students for each approach were selected 
from the high, average^ and low socioeconomic neighborhoods. Cen- 
sus information was used for this purpose, A comparison of the 
mean scores for each of the three groups was recorded on Table XXI 



(p. 55 ) . 

In studying differences in mean scores at the high range, 
ITAA was significantly higher than LAA and BRA at the .05 level 
for Word Reading. LAA and BRA were significantly higher than ITAA 
in Spelling at the .01 and ,05 levels respectively. LAA was high- 
er than BRA at the ,05 level for Paragraph Heanlng. (Cont. on p, 55) 
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In the lower range, llAA had . significantly higher Read- 
ing Attitude Scores than LAA but significantly lower scores on 
Paragraph iteanlng. Spelling, Word Study and Intelligence. BRA 
was significantly higher than ITAA for Paragraph Meaning at the 
.05 level and Spelling £t the .01 level. Differences between' LAA 
and BRA were not significant in this range. 

7. Will there be a difference in the number of books 
read by the children? 

From the data collected, it appeared that children in 
all three approaches engaged in extensive independent reading and 
that the differences, if any, in the amount of reading done was not 
significant. It was Impractical, however, to treat the information 
objectively. 

8. Will there be a difference in the attitude towards 
reading of the children in the three approaches? 

The results of the San Diego Reading Attitude Survey were 

reported on Table XXII. This test was read to the children and they 

responded with a "yes" or "no" answer. 

TABLE XXII 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON READING ATTITUDE TESTS 



Approach 


Mean Score 


S.D. 


ITAA 


18.34 


2.77 


LAA 


17.66 


4.04 


BRA 


17.58 


5.16 



Children in all three groups expressed their enthusiasm for 
reading. Differences found in the mean scores among children in the 
three groups were not significant at the .05 level. 





9. Will theve be a difference In the attitude of 
jparente to«;ard8 reading? 

Parents In the one school in ^ich all three approiches 
were used were Invited to coninent on their reactions to the approach 
eisplcyed by their child’s teacher. The responses of all the parents 
were favorable. Differences among the three groups were Insignif- 
icant. It was apparent that the teacher and not the method of Ins true 
tion was evaluated by the parents. 

as 

10. Will there be a difference In the word attack skills 
of children In the three approaches? 

There were differences In word attack among children In 

the three approaches. These differences were reported on Tables 

VII and VIII, and evaluated earlier In the report. 

ITAA children made significantly higher scores on the Fry 

and Gates word lists. However, no significant differences In speed 

and accuracy were noted among the three approaches on the Gilmore 

Oral Reading Paragraphs. 





CHAPTER V 



RESliLTS, CONCIUSZCN AMD ZMFLZGATIQMS 



This study was designed to determine the relative effective* 
ness of three approaches to beginning reading instruction IIAA, 
LAA and BRA •— under the direction of inspired, research oriented 
teachers who volunteered to participate. The final evaluation of the 
performance of boys and girls was limited to a few standardised and 
informal tests. The most significant device, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Battery, was obviously Intended to measure the 
performance of young people Involved in basic reading programs. 
Furthermore, all of the tests were given in TO although at least 
twenty percent of the pupil population using ITA had not made the 
transfer to traditional print. 



RESULTS 

1. No one approach was consistently superior to the other 
two among the twelve school districts which participated in this study. 
The three classrooms within each district were not all well matched in 
terms of intelligence and reading readiness and some differences in 
kindergarten experiences were found. There were also variations in 
teacher experience and background and possibly in individual competency. 
These are problems which plague most attempts to make comparative studies 
of instructional practices. 

2. The total population for the three treatment groups were 
well matched in scores on intelligence tests as well as Total Scores 
on the Metropolitan Reading Tests. Information gleaned from a study 
of the subtests of the Stanford Achievement Battery were therefore 
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most interesting. ITAA and LAA children made significantly hi^er 
scores than BBA pupils on the Word Reading Test, LAA and SRA children 
were superior to ITAA boys and girls on the Spelling test. However, 
no differences in spelling scores were found when ITA spelling was 
accepted. 

3. In individual testing of a small random sample from 
each approach, no significant differences in speed and accuracy were 
found on an oral reading test. It was on the oral reading, however, 
that BRA children made the best showing. On individual word lists, 
significant differences were t^and in favor of the IIAA children. 

When the latter group were given plenty of time, they seemed to 
employ a broader range of word attack skills. It may be important 
to note, however, that these same skills did not serve them equally 
well in contextual materials. 

4. In studies which endeavored to examine the relation- 
ship between intelligence and achievement a number of significant 
correlations were revealed. LAA children made better use of their 
capacity on the Paragraph Meaning test. Similarly, ITAA and LAA 
boys and girls excelled BRA children in using their intellect in 
Word Study, It would seem that if one of the goals of education 
is to assist each young person in making the best of his learning 
potential, these results are of particular importance, 

5. Although the total population of boys was compar^^ble 
to the total population of girls on an Intelligence test, boys lagged 
significantly behind girls in Word Study, These results were similar 
in all three approaches. 



«-■ 



1 . 



6. In studies of the comparison of achievement controlling 



IntelUgance, reading readiness, and socioeconomic status, no one 
particular pattern developed for the high, average and low ranges 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. ITAA and LAA continued to lead 
BBA children, for the most part. In Word Study, LAA and BHA chll^' 
dre^t continued to excell ITAA pupils In Spelling. 

7. Children In all three approaches read extensively. 

The data collected did not reveal any Important difference in the 
amount of reading done among the three groups. 

8. Enthusiastic and capable teachers were employed in 
all three approaches; therefore, it was not surprising that the 
attitudes of the children towards reading were equally enthusiastic 
among the three groups. No significant differences were found. 

9. It was difficult to assess the attitude of parents 
towards the method used. In one evaluation It seemed that parents 
tended to be satisfied with the method their child's teacher was 
using. This was particularly true If the boy or girl was a good 
reader. 




10. There were notable differences In word attack skills 
of children among the three approaches. ITAA children had learned 
to sound through a word one element at a time, and they employed a 
broader range of word attack skills which served them particularly 
well on word Hots. Except for the studies of the relationship of 
intelligence to Word Study, there were no significant differences 
between LAA and BRA in word analysis on the achievement test. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Although final evaluation of the approach using ITA must 
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be postponed, there were significant differences among the three 
instructional methods selected for this study at the close of grade 
one. The objective data collected indicated that: 

1. ITAA and LAA children developed larger reeding 
vocabularies. 

2. ITAA and LAA children made more effective use of their 
Intellectual potential of word analysis. 

3. LAA children made more effective use of their intell- 
igence in getting the meaning from paragraphs^ 

4. ITAA children developed a broader range of skills for 
recognising isolated words. 

5. LAA and BRA children were better spellers. 

Tests alone, however, could not reflect some of the inter- 
esting differences in the performance of boys and girls. The chil- 
dren who were encouraged to dictate and write extensively about ideas 
which had particular meaning for them throughout the school year 
appeared fascinated and delighted with their individual compositions. 
What is more, they were interested in reading the compositions of 
fellow students. In the LAA, the majority of first grade children 
preferred writing to reading activities. Furthermore, purposeful 
writing emphasizing creative expression tended to develop highly 
motivated independent workers. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The writing approach to reading with adequate provisions 
for the development of word attack skills used as this study revealed, 
once more, the importance of starting with the thoughts, ideas and 
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words of children in developing more alert, eager and effective 
young learners in the classroom. It was evident that teachers 
needed to discover many ways to help young people to elaborate and 
extend their catal and written expression in order to read with 
feeling and understanding. Further research in this area should 
prove to be most productive. 

Satisfactory reasons for supplanting traditional ortho- 
graphy with the Initial Teaching Alphabet in teaching beginners 
to read were not fully demonstrated in this study. It was recognized 
that a longer period of time was necessary in order to evaluate the 
effectiveness of an augmented orthography. The spelling problems 
of ITA children will certainly wariarit careful study throughout 



the primary grades. 

Language arts teachers noted that children who selected 
pre -primers from the library table for independent reading often 
emulated the restricted writing patterns of these books for a short 
period of time. These experiences focused attention on the importance 
of continuing to use a few high frequency words for the first reading 
of children in basic programs. Do these first books temporarily re- 
tard the language skill development of young learners? In light of 
current research which has pointed to the nature of children* s oral 
language when they enter school, this questions deserves further 
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APPENDIX A 



COMPABATXVE TEST DATA FOR 
INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH TEAMS 
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RESEARCH TEAM #i 
FRE-TEST — MEAN SCORES 





ITAA 


LAA 


BRA 


Age 


76.41 


75.75 


75.29 


Phonemes 


18.87 


23.94 


28.00 


Capital Letters 


14.05 


21.13 


21.40 


Lower Case Letters 


9.94 


16.40 


16.30 


Total Letters 


21.83 


36.16 


33.87 


Learning Rate 


5.21 


6.15 


9.33 


Pattern Copy 


10.78 


13.15 


12.20 


Identical Forms 


13.90 


17.50 


10.86 


Word Meaning 


7.85 


9.10 


9.75 


Metropolitan Listening 


7.20 


8.15 


9.50 


Matching 


6.90 


5.90 


8.12 


MuBd>ers 


8.60 


11.05 


11.75 


Copying 


6.41 


5.89 


9.83 


Alphabet 


6.S2 


10.21 


10.04 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


42.20 


49.40 


59.00 


Detroit Word Recognition 


0 


0 


29.00(1) 


(1) two students tested 






POST-TEST — 


MEAN SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


13.70 


14.85 


11.75 


Reading Attitude 


20.31 


18.90 


16.95 


Word Reading 


19.04 


20.31 


24.56 


Paragraph Meaning 


12.77 


19.21 


23.08 


Vocabulary 


17.68 


21.57 


24.04 


Spelling 


6.22 


10.05 


14.12 


Word Study 


33.22 


36.26 


41.95 


Arithmetic 


26.81 


32.78 


39.41 



Gilmore Accuracy 
Gilmore Rate of Reading 
Phonetically Regular Words 
Gates Word Test 
Karlsen Phonemic 
Pintner General Ability 



14.50(2) 

52.00(2) 

13.50(2) 

15.75(2) 

15.00(2) 

32.95 



15.00(2) 22.75(2) 
45.25(2) 54.75(2) 
2.00(2) 11.00(2) 
6.75(2) 15.00(2) 
3.75(2) 14.25(2) 
37.60 38.95 



(2) Random sample, four students tested 
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RESEARCH TEAM #2 



PRE-TEST — 


MEAN SCORES 








llAA 


LAA 


BRA 


A 


FVgOA 


mm aa 


76.61 


Phonemes 


28.33 


23.09 


24.58 


Capital Letters 


20.86 


22.27 


22.21 


Lover Case Letters 


16.25 


16.50 


16.21 


Total Letters 


35.42 


35.54 


36.70 


Learning Rate 


9.53 


7.63 


8.20 


Pattern Copy 


11.07 


9.68 


5.48 


Identical Forms 


17.15 


18.68 


21.66 


Word Meaning 


9.70 


9.77 


8.91 


Metropolitan Listening 


10.61 


9.85 


10.58 


Matching 


8.57 


9.50 


8.00 


Nuadiers 


11.48 


12.63 


13.68 


Copying 


9.80 


6.27 


10.44 


Alphabet 


10.15 


10.45 


11.72 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


58.88 


58.45 


62.56 


Detroit Word Recognition 


4.50(1) 


12.00(2) 


8.33(3) 



(1) four students tested 

(2) five students tested 

(3) three students tested 



POST-TEST — MEAN SCORES 



(4) Rsndom sanple, four students tested 

(5) Rsmdon sample, five students tested 
















Pupil Absences 


12.40 


12.90 


14.15 


> < 

< 


Reading Attitude 


19.86 


17.05 


17.36 




Word Reading 


19.16 


23.18 


18.19 


1 ^ 


Paragraph Meaning 


16.16 


22.63 


16.57 


F ^ 


Vocabulary 


21.20 


20.31 


20.46 


« 


Spelling 


9.10 


12.81 


8.50 




Word Study 


34.32 


41.68 


29.46 




Arithmetic 


25.28 


36.31 


25.11 


r 4 


Gilmore Accuracy 


19.75(4) 


22.00(4) 


23.80(5) 


t 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


45.25(4) 


71.00(4) 


70.40(5) 


i 


Phonetically Regular Words 


8.75(4) 


10.25(4) 


6.20(5) 




Gates Word Test 


10.25(4) 


13.00(4) 


12.80(5) 




Karl sen Phonemic 


10.00(4) 


14.50(4) 


12,20(5) 




Pintner General Ability 


39.38 


41.63 


38.88 


1 
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RESEARCH TEAM #3 



PRE-TEST — MEAN SCORES 



ITIUk 



UA 



BRA 



Age 


75.45 


75.64 


76.60 


Phoneoiee 


29.60 


25.54 


30.71 


Capital Letters 


19.88 


17.76 


21.39 


Lower Case Letters 


12.66 


13.47 


15.30 


Total Letters 


28.52 


29.71 


34.28 


Learning Rate 


7.47 


8.72 


8.46 


Pattern Copy 


10.95 


11.52 


12.19 


Identical Foms 


14.69 


20.92 


20.55 


Word Meaning 


9.82 


6.96 


9.22 


Metropolitan Listening 


10.34 


9.32 


10.62 


Matching 


9.40 


8.12 


7.18 


Rindiers 


13.91 


11.64 


13.14 


Copying 


8.00 


8.44 


5.88 


Alphabet 


8.78 


8.54 


9.81 


Total Metropolitan Test 


59.04 


52.36 


55.88 


Detroit Word Recognition 


0 


3.00(1) 


3.00(1) 


(1) two students tested 






POST-TEST — 


HBUI SCOSBS 






Pupil Absences 


11.65 


11.12 


10.51 


Reading Attitude 


19.95 


16.48 


14.44 


Wbrd Reading 


25.50 


23.16 


20.37 


Paragra^ Meaning 


24.50 


23.00 


19.29 


Vocabulary 


21.29 


21.88 


20.62 


Spelling 


12.28 


13.00 


12.55 


Word Study 


41.95 


40.U 


36.81 


Arithmetic 


41.33 


35.60 


43.88 


Gilmore Accuracy 


19.75(2) 


27.00(3) 


25.40(3) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


36.00(2) 


61.20(3) 


65.40(3) 


Phonetically Regular Words 


11.50(2) 


14.40(3) 


7.20(3) 


Gates Word Test 


16.25(2) 


19.40(3) 


13.80(3) 


Karlsen Phonemic 


11.50(2) 


17.40(3) 


10.80(3) 


Pintner General Ability 


44.00 


41.44 


42.22 



(2) Randoa itapl«, four otudmitt tuuttd 

(3) Randoa foiiplo, fivo ttudontt ttottd 
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RESmCH TEAM #4 



PRE.TEST •• MEAN SCORES 



Age 

Fhonemee 

Cipitel Letters 

Lower Case Letters 

Total Letters 

Learning Rate 

Pattern Copy 

Identical Foma 

Word Meaning 

Metropolitan Listening 

Matching 

Numbers 

Copying 

Alphabet 

Total Metropolitan Tests 
Detroit Word Recognition 



Pupil Absences 

Reading Attitude 

Word Reading 

Paragraph Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Word Study 

Arithmetic 

Gilmore Accuracy 

Gilmore Rate of Reading 

Phonetically Regular Words 

Gates Word Test 

Karlsen Pbonesdc 

Plntner General Ability 



IXAA 


LAA 


BRA 


76.77 


75.27 


76.00 


27.58 


29,14 


31.43 


23.26 


21.95 


23.32 


17.57 


17.04 


18.96 


38.85 


35.92 


40.31 


9.37 


7.74 


8.60 


15.22 


11.68 


12.06 


20.63 


19.92 


23.26 


10.12 


11.00 


10.90 


9.80 


9.85 


10.32 


7.85 


7.37 


6.07 


14.48 


13.85 


13.87 


9.35 


8.14 


7.37 


12.06 


11.00 


12.33 


61.90 


61.22 


59.41 


4.16(1) 


0 


8.83( 


tested 






SCORES 






19.93 


16.55 


28.38 


16.77 


?6.85 


16.28 


23.45 


23.75 


22.62 


18.77 


22.32 


20.51 


23.61 


24.82 


22.48 


12.06 


13.14 


13,82 


40.96 


38.14 


38.00 


47.32 


39.00 


37.06 



23.60(2) 21.00(2) 24.20(2) 
43.80(2) 57.40(2) 72.60(2) 
16.40(2) 7.00(2) 10.80(2) 
16.00(2) 10,80(2) 16.80(2) 
20.20(2) 11.60(2) 18.80(2) 
43.06 41.03 41.65 



(2) Random sample, five students tested 
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SBSBABCH TMM #5 
FSB-test — mean scoies 





IIAA 


XAA 


IRA 


Age 


74.75 


75.92 


77.64 


Phonenes 


16.20 


25.66 


18.00 


Capital Letters 


16.52 


23.68 


19.46 


Lover Case Letters 


11.57 


19.12 


15.11 


Total Letters 


27.37 


41.40 


33.03 


Learning Rate 


5.95 


8.48 


6a9 


Pattern Copy 


8.29 


9.11 


8.25 


Identical Foma 


13.34 


11.74 


19.19 


Word Meaning 


?.60 


9;38 


7.53 


Metropolitan Listening 


8.34 


9.30 


8.40 


Matching 


6.68 


4.90 


7.66 


Nunbers 


10.60 


11.46 


10.63 


Copying 


6.00 


9.73 


9.70 


Alphabet 


8.04 


12.26 


10.66 


Total Metropolitan Test 


47.00 


55.92 


54.60 


Detroit Wbrd Recognition 


0 


4.25(1) 


3.66( 



(1) four jtudeats tested 

(2) three students tested 

POST-TEST — MEAN SCORES 



Pupil Absences 

Reading Attitude 

Word Reeding 

Peregre^ Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

ward Study 

Arithnetic 

GiUnore Accuracy 

Gilsore Bate of Reading 

Phonetically Regular Words 

Gates Word Test 

Xarlsen Phonemic 

Pintner General Ability 



19.83 


19.51 


16.10 


20.65 


18.70 


22.46 


19.75 


19.50 


18.22 


16.91 


16.16 


17.41 


17.50 


20.11 


19.16 


8.30 


10.80 


9.93 


33.25 


33.5} 


35.32 


28.20 


34.73 


35.51 


15.80(3) 


16.80(3) 


20.60(3) 


60.40(3) 


47.20(3) 


57.20(3) 


10.40(3) 


6.60(3) 


3.20(3) 


14.40(3) 


11.60(3) 


9.40(3) 


10.40(3) 


7.00(3) 


7.60(3) 


33.04 


38.03 


35.20 















(3) Randan sample » five students tested 
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RS8EI8CH TB^ #6 



PRX-TB8T — MBfUl SCORES 



T TAA 



L4A 



m»A 



Aga 


75«64 


74.72 


76.12 


Fhonmat 


35.8S 


23.27 


28.80 


Ci«f4tal tet^eri 
ILowsr Cftft Itfitart 


24.83 


21.85 


24.00 


19.54 


15.70 


19.55 


Total Lottars 


42.89 


35.50 


39.12 


Laaming Ra^o 


10.71 


8.90 


10.00 


PattovQ Copy 


9.15 


9.77 


10.18 


Xdaatioal Forao 


14.46 


33.54 


19.52 


Word Heanlas 


10.7S 


9.72 


8.88 


Hstropolltan Listening 


9.22 


8.86 


7.96 


K»tc2&^i% 


9.50 


6.22 


10.08 


noaLtri 


12.53 


12.31 


13,64 


Copying 


7.76 


7.36 


8.83 


Ali^abet 


12.71 


10.09 


12.60 


Total Ketropolitan Test 


60.96 


53.59 


61.24 


Detroit Word Recognition 


0 


0 


0 


mt-TEST — 


NB4N SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


14.60 


9.72 


9.52 


Reading Attitude 


19,60 


17.28 


20.40 


Word Reading 


26.00 


25.13 


24.20 


Paragraph Meaning 


24.25 


26.00 


25.28 


Vocabulary 


24.85 


24.73 


21.52 


Spalling 


12.00 


17.36 


15.92 


Word Study 


42.92 


42.40 


45.00 


Arithmetic 


44.37 


44.54 


41.56 


Gilmore Accuracy 


33.00(1) 


21,75(2) 


35.20(1) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


64.00(1) 


66.00(2) 


89.20(1) 


Phonetically Regular Words 


23.20(1) 


5.75(2) 


17.60(1) 


Gates Word Test 


23.20(1) 


12.50(2) 


24.20(1) 


Xarlsan Phonemic 


22.60(1) 


11.25(2) 


23.80(1) 


Pintuar General Ability 


38.42 


38.40 


39.56 


(1) Random 


•ample, five 


•tudenta i 


tasted 


<2) Random 


•ample, four 


studente i 


tested 




! 
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Si 
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RESEABCH TEAM #7 



m«TEST — MEAN SCORES 





XTAA 


U6 


BRA 


Age 


75.67 


75.63 


75.16 


jruviuniMNV 


•s# #v^ 


lie 


9t OK 


Capital Letters 


23.00 


23.34 


15.40 


Lower Case Letters 


16.93 


19.80 


11.81 


Total Letters 


37.60 


41.43 


26.16 


Learning Rate 


9.10 


8.68 


6.73 


Pattern Copy 


9.57 


12.00 


8.30 


Identical Forms 


18.10 


12.92 


12.95 


Word Meaning 


15.05 


14.06 


13.28 


Metropolitan Listening 


9.31 


8.73 


8.92 


Matching 


7.21 


8.62 


6.67 


Nuni^rs 


12.68 


12.33 


11.32 


Copying 


8.47 


7.33 


7.S2 


Al^abet 


11.10 


12.50 


8.76 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


63.84 


63.80 


55.96 


Detroit Word Recognition 


5.33(1) 


5.60(2) 


0 


(1) six students 


tested 






(2) five students 


tested 






POST-TEST — MEAN SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


9.57 


11.71 


7.40 


Reading Attitude 


16.31 


18.17 


19.52 


Word Reading 


19.86 


26.53 


19.68 


Paragraph Meaning 


16.94 


26.23 


18.20 


Vocabulary 


18.31 


21.76 


17.80 


Spelling 


6.38 


15.55 


11.48 


Word Study 


35.89 


40.13 


37.45 


Arithmetic 


37.64 


38.39 


31.70 


Gilmore Accuracy 


17.50(3) 


31.80(4) 


23.20(6) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


57.85(3) 


72.80(4) 


69.60(4) 


Phonetically Regular Words 


10.00(3) 


16.80(4) 


9.80(^ 


Gates Word Test 


13.75(3) 


20.00(4) 


16.20(6) 


Rarlsen Phonemic 


12.25(3) 


20.80(4) 


10.80(6) 


Pintner General Ability 


40.63 


41.27 


36.80 



(3) Rtndom ianple, four studeatt tested 

(4) Random sample, five students tested 
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RSSEAUCH TEAM #8 



m«TBST — MEAN SC(»tES 





XCAA 


lAA 


BRA 


Age 


76.50 


74.90 


76.08 


Phonemes 


19.50 


24o20 


18.22 


Capital Letters 


18.57 


17.84 


15.58 


Lover Case Letters 


13.78 


13.38 


11.41 


Total Letters 


29.11 


30.16 


26.54 


Learning Rate 


7.82 


8.26 


9.40 


Pattern Copy 


9.00 


7.26 


9.26 


Identical Forms 


45.93 


20.40 


19.08 


Word Meaning 


8.31 


8.96 


8.56 


Metropolitan Listening 


9.62 


8.32 


9.13 


Matching 


7.12 


6.30 


7.34 


Runbers 


12.87 


12.50 


12.04 


Copying 


8.00 


7.46 


$.45 


Alphabet 


8.31 


9.96 


8.50 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


54.25 


53.07 


50.95 


Detroit Word Recognition 


4.00(1) 


0 


0 



(1) five etudente tested 



F0ST-TB8T — MEAN SCORES 



fupll Abtencee 

Reeding Attitude 

Word Reading 

Paragraph Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Word Study 

Arithmetic 

Gilmore Accuracy 

Gilmore Rate of Reading 

Phonetically Regular Words 

Gates Word Test 

Karlsen Phonemic 

Pintner General Ability 



8C08B8 






14.43 


17.96 


9.25 


19.86 


18.03 


17.52 


21.88 


21.80 


19.00 


19.72 


16.86 


17.90 


21.27 


18.23 


19.81 


14.22 


13.56 


11.50 


39.88 


37.56 


35.22 


29.22 


38,®« 


35.33 


22.25(2) 


?J.»(3) 


15.00(2) 


66.00(2) 


SJ.it«*3) 


48.75(2) 


18.75(2) 


10.S0C3) 


2.50(2) 


20.50(2) 


13.20(3) 


9.25(2) 


19.50(2) 


10.60(3) 


6.75(2) 


37.83 


38.03 


39.00 



(2) Random sample, four students tested 

(3) Random sample, five students tested 
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HESEARCH TEAM #9 



PRE-TEST — MEAM SCORES 








j 

i 





■i 

! 









ixAA 


lAA 


884 


Age 


75.69 


78.03 


78.06 


Phonemes 


27.30 


27.11 


24.61 


Cspitsl tetters 


22.09 


20.00 


20.36 


Lower Case Letters 


16.95 


15.13 


16.04 


Total Letters 


37.07 


32.60 


33.22 


Learning Rate 


8.61 


9.92 


8.66 


Pattern Copy 


10.16 


11.22 


11.03 


Identical Forms 


19.04 


15.81 


20.17 


Word Meaning 


10.33 


9.77 


8.66 


Metropolitan Listening 


9.91 


10.66 


9.37 


Matching 


7.58 


10.00 


9.14 


numbers 


15.68 


14.11 


13.55 


Copying 


9.28 


8.85 


8.88 


Alphabet 


12.04 


12.65 


11.51 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


63.72 


65.59 


61.51 


Detroit Word Recognition 


12.20(1) 


0 


0 


(1) five students tested 






POST-TEST — MEAN SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


U.16 


7.53 


14.85 


Reading Attitude 


17.40 


18.66 


17.41 


Word Reading 


29.24 


27.22 


25.00 


Paragraph Maanlng 


26.68 


26.03 


22.72 


Vocabulary 


23.68 


23.44 


21.96 


Spelling 


11.40 


16.30 


15.31 


Word Study 


42.68 


42.67 


40.34 


Arithmetic 


43.68 


37.67 


29.82 


Gilmore Accuracy 


25.40(2) 


26.60(2) 


23.60(2) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


87.20(2) 


66.80(2) 


65.20(2) 


Phonetically Regular Words 


18.40(2) 


39.00(2) 


9.60(2) 


Gates Word Test 


• 24.20(2) 


21.20(2) 


15.20(2) 


Karlsen Phonemic 


20.60(2) 


19.20(2) 


13.60(2) 


Plntner General Ability 


38.45 


40.00 


39.06 



(2) Rtndon •ample, five student a tested 
















pt* '*>;,Mi«r V- - - i V|» ■<»«»''• - •<■'.’•»>»»'•'' '#»>«■>♦ . «-*/ V i.' * p ' - '» I 
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RESEARCH TEAM #10 



PRE-TEST — MEAN SCORES 



ITAA 



LAA 



BRA 



Age 


77.18 


74.76 


74.65 


Phonemes 


25.66 


20.64 


21.92 


Capital Letters 


21.69 


20.36 


21.00 


Lower Case Letters 


18.00 


16.47 


17.09 


Total Letters 


36.92 


36.16 


34.65 


Learning Rate 


9.44 


8.24 


7.76 


Pattern Copy 


9.07 


8.47 


9.17 


Identical Forms 


12.60 


12.91 


14.08 


Word Meaning 


7.92 


9.12 


9.37 


Metropolitan Listening 


8.88 


8.58 


8.81 


Matching 


6.70 


6.83 


7.07 


numbers 


11.88 


12.33 


12.00 


Copying 


7.40 


7.68 


6.53 


Alphabet 


11»33 


10.70 


11.14 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


53«70 


54 c 62 


53.57 


Detroit Word Recognition 


11.33(1) 


17.00(2) 


9.00(3) 


(1) three students tested 






, (2) two students i 


tested 






(3) four students 


tested 






POST-TEST — MEAN 


SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


IS.OO 


11.11 


9.96 


Reading Attitude 


15.03 


15.60 


16.50 


Word Reading 


23 .SS 


20.57 


21.28 


Paragraph Meaning 


23.92 


18.53 


19.28 


Vocabulary 


19.37 


21.80 


21.67 


Spelling 


12.30 


11.50 


12.66 


Word Study 


36.62 


33.46 


35.21 


Arithmetic 


33.92 


33.53 


31.17 


Gilmore Accuracy 


21.20(6) 


22.40(4) 


24.80«) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


51.40(4) 


66.00(4) 


64.80(4) 


Phonetically Regular Words 


7.80(4) 


8.00(4) 


9.00(4) 


GatCiS Word Test 


12.60(^ 


14.40(4) 


14.80(4) 


Karlsen Phonemic 


13.20(4) 


14.00(4) 


13.80(4) 


Pintner General Ability 


36.14 


36.95 


38.36 



(4) Random sample, five etudenta tested 
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RESBARCH TEAM #11 



FRE-TEST — MEAN SCORES 





ITAA 


LAA 


BRA 


Age 


77.14 


75.28 


76.66 


Phonemes 


44.42 


38.90 


37.78 


Capital Letters 


25.55 


24.22 


23.54 


Lower Case Letters 


24.16 


20.55 


20.36 


Total Letters 


48.09 


43.14 


41.57 


Learning Rate 


15.90 


12.85 


12.50 


Pattern Copy 


14.90 


8.80 


9.73 


I Identical Forms 


57.52 


16.85 


19.26 


1 Word Meaning 


13.76 


11.33 


11.26 


Metropolitan Listening 


14.28 


9.42 


9.93 


Matching 


12.42 


9.76 


9.93 


Numbers 


22.33 


16.52 


13.93 


Copying 


10.00 


10.04 


6.93 


Alphabet 


15.04 


13.80 


13o06 


TStal Metropolitan Test 


87.85 


71.23 


65.06 


Detroit ward Recognition 


38.00(1) 


11.71(2) 


0 


y 

' (1) ei^teen students tested 




(2) seven students tested 

4 






POST-TEST — MEAN 


SCORES 






Pupil Absences 


13.05 


7.85 


8.26 


Reading Attitude 


17.11 


18.55 


17.26 


Word Reading 


31.83 


27.94 


26.46 


Paragraph Meaning 


31.38 


30.72 


26.20 


Vocabulary 


29.64 


27.05 


23.13 


Spelling 


17.17 


17.77 


14.66 


1 Word Study 


48.05 


44.22 


41.53 


1 Arithmetic 


55.72 


47.11 


48.00 


Gilmore Accuracy 


41e33(3) 


31.25(4) 


25.50(4) 


Gilmore Rate of Reading 


90.00(3) 


100.75(4) 


97.75(4) 


Phonetically Regular Wbrds 


28.00(3) 


14.75(4) 


21.00(4) 


Gates Word Test 


30.66(3) 


18.50(4) 


22.75(4) 


Karlsen Phonemic 


33.66(3) 


21.25(4) 


25.50(4) 


Plntner General Ability 


51.05 


45.62 


46.46 



(3) Random sample, three students tested 

(4) Random sample, four students tested 






, , . . , ^ / . . ^. .■■* 



naiiii 



m 



m 



mtitm 



mtHm 









MAaxir! 






: h 



I 
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Ctlnore Accuracy 
Gtlnoce Rate of Reading 
Phonetically Regular Words 
iSatea Word Test 
llarlsen Phonemic 
Plntner General Ability 



32«S0(3) 

Sb.60(3) 

26.00(3) 

25.40(3) 

27.80(3) 

42.41 



26.50(4) 

81.75(^ 

19.25(4) 

19.25(^ 

22.50(4) 

42.39 



3O.B0(3) 

82.40(3) 

16.60(3) 

18.60(3) 

22.00(3) 

42.26 



(3) Random sample, five students tested 

(4) Random sample, four students tested 
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RESEARCH TEAM 01? 






y 


PRE-TEST — MEAN SCORES 






1 




rCAA 


LAA 


BRA 




Age 


77.79 


74.78 


76.50 


' 


Phonemes 


37.60 


38.27 


34.26 




Capital Letters 


22.15 


21.21 


24.04 




Lower Case Letters 


18.45 


17.31 


20.26 




Total Letters 


38.43 


37.04 


40.88 


: 


Learning Rate 


11.56 


11.31 


9.36 




Pattern Copy 


13.12 


10.39 


11.03 




Identical Fonns 


16.25 


17.86 


20.26 


: 


Word Meaning 


11.12 


11.30 


11.42 




Metropolitan 


10.54 


9.56 


9.96 




Matching 


10.25 


9.30 


10.03 




Numbers 


15.50 


13.43 


14.61 


z 

t 


Copying 


10.25 


9.95 


8;76 


1 


Alphabet 


11.12 


11.04 


12.15 


r 

t 

f 


Total Metropolitan Tests 


67.12 


64.17 


66.96 


% 

I 


Detroit Word Recognition 


22.00(1) 


10.25(3) 


0 


! 

w 

4 

t 


(1) seven students tested 
<2) eight students tested 






1 

i 

1 

f 

\ 

X 

i 


POST-TEST — 


HE4N SCORES 






1 

{ 

c 

i 

f 


Pupil Absences 


8.29 


7.08 


8.16 


i 

1 


Reading Attitude 


18.00 


^7.54 


17.40 


f 


Word Reading 


28.75 


26.52 


2?«48 


[ 


Paragraph Meaning 


28.04 


22.52 


29.64 


1 


Vocabulary 


24.79 


24.56 


24.84 


[ 


Spelling 


16.62 


14.47 


16.54 




Word Study 


43.50 


44.13 


43.68 


i 


Arithmetic 


47.16 


45.30 


45.56 


\ 

1 









